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?T is quite likely 
that many people 
who visit Italy for 
the first time ar- 
rive expecting to 
encounter at the 
outset a national 
life which is partly 
comic opera, partly wild melodrama; 
peasants in gay costumes filling the 
streets with music; Mafiaists and Cam- 
orraists lurking in every lane with blood- 
thirsty stilettoes; picturesquely staged 
elopements proceeding from secretive- 
lookingvillas, and so on, so on. Alas! 
it is not so. Not to any noticeable ex- 
tent. Even the banditti are fading out 
of the national perspective since they 
put taximeters on the cabs. 

Thus writes Frank Fox, Australian, 
I believe, in his book on Italy. He con- 
tinues by saying that if you wish to- 
day to see the survivals of the peculiar 
national life of Italy you must go away 
from the big cities; you must go away 
from the lakes and the other common 
haunts of the tourist, where the click 
of the tourist's camera and the reso- 
nant kissings of the German honey- 
mooning couples drown the voice of 
the lark by day and the nightingale by 
night; and you must set yourselves to 



explore the little cities and the villages. 
There a peasant life persists, and charm- 
ing costumes and manners to an extent 
survive, though quickly passing away. 
But the big cities of Italy, so far as their 
populations are concerned, are very 
much like the other big cities of Europe 
and America. Fashion, the demands 
of progress, the spread of industrial- 
ism, all help to this result. It is the 
fashion for women to dress as they do 
in Paris, men as they do in London. It 
is a sign of progress to make oneself 
indistinguishable from the peoples of 
richer lands. It is the penalty of fac- 
tories that the factory ' 'hand" becomes 
like the factory 4k hand" of other lands, 
a drab and commonplace figure. 

Withal, beneath the surface, even in 
the cities, the sympathetic observer 
will trace something of a definite Ital- 
ian character in the population. The 
people are certainly more cheerful, 
more gay in demeanour than those of 
northern Europe. They do really still 
find some pleasure in music and in 
their sunlight. They really are vivid 
and ardent temperamentally. 

The cultivated area is divided into 
five agrarian zones. The first zone is 
that of the "agrumi" (oranges, lemons, 
and similar fruits). It takes in a great 
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part of Sicily, extends along the south- 
ern and western coasts of Sardinia, 
along the Ligurian Riviera from Bor- 
dighera to Spezia and on the Adriatic, 
near San Benedetto del Tranto and 
Gargano, and in some regions of Cala- 
bria, and terminates around the gulfs 
of Salerno, Sorrento, and Naples. The 
region of "olives" comprises the Sici- 
lian valleys and part of the mountain 
slopes; the valleys near the coasts of 
Sardinia; and on the mainland it ex- 
tends from Liguria and from the south- 
ern extremities of Romagna down to 
Apulia and to Calabria. There are also 
districts of the olive region near the 
lakes of upper Italy and in Venetia. 
The "wine'* area begins on the sunny 
slopes of the Alpine spurs and in the 
Alpine valleys open toward the south, 
and it extends over the plains of Lom- 
bardy and Emilia. It covers the moun- 
tain slopes in Sardinia and in Sicily, 
the Calabrian Alps and the whole length 
of the Apennines, and the hillsof Tuscany 
and Montferrato in Piedmont . The region 
of " chestnuts^ extends from the val- 
leys to the highest plateaus of the Alps, 
along the northern slopes of the Apen- 
nines in Liguria, Modena, Tuscany, 
Romagna, Umbria, and the Marches, 
and along the southern Apennines to 
the Calabrian and Sicilian ranges, as 
well as to the mountains of Sardinia. 
The "wooded 1 ' region covers the Alps 
and the Apennines above the chest- 
nut level. 

The pilgrim comes to Rome from 
all parts of the earth as to the mother 
city of civilization, and having come 
may not fail to find in every direction 
some storied stone, some hallowed plot 
of earth at which the mind prompts 
a genuflection. 



With all its monuments and ruins, 
the natural beauty of Rome and its 
Campagna is apt to be overlooked 
altogether. If it is possible to come 
to a consideration of Rome in any way 
not altogether hackneyed, it will be 
by glancing at the scenic charm of the 
great city first. Horace, the most faith- 
ful to Rome of all her writers, in the 
ode Laudabunt alii, gives the city and 
its environs the palm for grace over 
all the world: 

Some sing of Milylene and bright Rhodes, 

Of Ephesus and Corinth with the sea 

On either side: to Thebes and Delphos odes 

Indite: andTempe of fair Thessaly. 

To some, a single task, the citadel 

Of virgin Pallas in perpetual lays 

To celebrate (thence olive culled doth well 

Adorn their brows.) In Juno's praise, 

Some Argos rich in steeds, Mycenae's gold 

Describe. To me not Spartan temperance 

Of clime nor Larissan Melds have e'er told 

As much as Tivoli's resounding dance 

Of waters, headlong Anio, and the grove 

Of Tiber with its orchards and sweet rills 

As the soft south wind dissipates above 

The clouds, and the continuous down-pour stills. 

Horace may have flattered his pat- 
rons unduly, insincerely. But his feel- 
ing for the natural beauty of the Ro- 
man landscape was genuine, and it is 
justified by the facts. Rome, apart 
from all her monuments, is a beauti- 
fully situated city, as one must recog- 
nize looking out on the vast pleasure 
park of the Campagna. 

Not so wholesome as beautiful that 
Campagna, we must sadly admit. There 
are, it is said, one hundred and twenty- 
five different kinds of mosquitoes in 
Italy, and they all know the road to 
Rome and take their pleasure in the 
Campagna. But in my experience the 
Italian mosquito is more usually vocal 
and annoying than actually bloodsuck- 
ing and dangerous. 

Eucalyptus plantations, moreover, 
are signs of the care of New Italy for 
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the public health, and are doing much 
to regenerate malarial districts. Their 
vogue in Italy was curiously illustrated 
when Mr. Fox wandered into a cine- 
matograph theatre, and saw there an 
Italian film illustrating Julius Caesar's 
life, and lo, the film showed the battle 
of Philippi being fought in a grove of 
eucalyptus trees — from the author's 
native Australia ! 

Having noted the natural beauty of 
Rome crowning her Seven Hills in the 
midst of a noble plain, we may turn to 
the memorials of Rome's greatness and 
— taking as said, or written, the usual 
dithyrambics — try to get to some co- 
herent idea of the Roman character as 
shown in Roman buildings. I think 
that as regards the remains of ancient 
Rome there will be little question that 
they support the conception of the Ro- 
man as an intensely practical, straight- 
forwardly resolute person, knowing 
what he wanted, and seeking to arrive 
at his end by the shortest road that he 
could march by with dignity. (He was 
not willing to scramble or to scrawl. 
He needs must go forward with state, 
knowing the value of pomp and cere- 
mony to impress, not alone the for- 
eign, but the domestic mind.) His 
buildings lacked the exquisite elegance 
of the best Greek architecture. The 
sculpture with which he decorated 
them was poor in comparison with 
the standard of the Parthenon. But 
there is a grandeur of simplicity and 
of honest straightforward devotion to 
an ascertained purpose about his build- 
ings. Perhaps the Roman road and 
the Roman aqueduct are the two best 
monuments of the Roman builder. 
His temples and his houses are just 
illustrations of the same methods. 



It is held by some writer on Art that 
Rome "vulgarized 11 the Grecian spirit. 
To an extent the accusation, if it is an 
accusation, is true. But it may be ac- 
cepted as a praise, not a blame. Greek 
Art might have perished off the face of 
the earth if it had not been for the Ro- 
man translation of it into terms of more 
immediate human usefulness. 

The close devotion of the Roman to 
the things of this earth is shown in 
every trace that is left of his old life. 
He was very fond of this world, and 
wished to make it as desirable a place 
as possible, as comfortable a place as 
possible. He went across the globe 
with iron-shod heels, insisting on mak- 
ing other peoples civilized and com- 
fortable after his standard, and inciden- 
tally borrowing from them anything 
that seemed useful — an idea, a god, a 
new method of building. It was one 
of the most perplexing circumstances 
of his experience when he encountered 
the Christian faith, and discovered that 
the Christian theology was not willing 
to take a place in his Pantheon, or share 
with Jupiterand Isis the responsibility 
of keeping the Roman world contented 
and orderly. 

The Roman temples have neither 
the charm of supreme art nor the 
spiritual significance of a genuine re- 
ligious fervour. But they have a gran- 
deur of their own, very correct, very 
massive, employing the best hired skill 
that was available to express the dig- 
nity of a Roman god, who was some- 
thing slightly superior in rank to a 
Roman citizen. 

It is curious to see how this Roman 
spirit was carried down to the time 
when Christian temples came to be 
built. I do not think that there is a 
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single humble, reverent, or mystical 
Christian church in all Rome. There 
may be, because great is the multitude 
of Roman churches, and some of the 
less notable ones unknown to me per- 
haps reflect the Christian spirit with- 
out any touch of the pride, the dom- 
ineering mind, the practical ambition 
of Rome. 

Let me cite St. Peter's as an example 
of the characteristic Roman church. 
There is nothing mystical about St. 
Peter's, nothing humble, nothing 
really spiritual. It is a vast monument 
to God, built in some spirit of worship, 
no doubt, but also in a spirit of pride 
and human assertiveness. It lifts up 
its great dome to the sky, not as a sup- 
pliant, but as an ally. The Church 
Militant salutes the Church Trium- 
phant. 

St. Peter's dominates the perspec- 
tive of Rome from every quarter, a 
spectacular monument of the tempo- 
ral Empire of the Popes. It is of im- 
pressive hugeness. To walk across its 
floor is to take a long journey. Voices 
chanting in a side chapel are barely 
audible from the opposite aisle of the 
church. An English village church 
would occupy just the space taken by 
the four piers supporting the arrogant 
dome of this temple. Necessarily, to 
be in proportion with the rest of the 
building the decorations are exagger- 
ated. Hardly a detail bears close ex- 
amination or gives a separate pleasant 
sensation. The few fine works of art 
and beauty are lost in a maze of little 
chapels, where they hide away quietly, 
dumb critics of the clamant architec- 
tural greatness around. St. Peter's, in 
short, with its enormous size, strength, 
and cost, with its proclamation of en- 



during power, is finely typical of the 
ecclesiastical Empire to which Rome 
aspired. 

Today St. Peter's seems to enter lit- 
tle into the life of the Italian people. 
Its gorgeous services attract the tour- 
ists rather than the citizens of Rome, 
though occasionally it may stir the 
heart when its doors open to a crowd 
of simple peasants from a distance, 
coming as pilgrims to kiss the statue 
of St. Peter. 

In the midst of a fertile valley of the 
Apennines, crowning both banks of 
the Arno, is Florence, a city which be- 
longs to civilization as well as to Italy, 
the chief shrine of the Renaissance, 
the beloved refuge of the world's geni- 
us since that day. If but one place in 
Italy could be visited, certainly it should 
be this Tuscan city, before even Rome 
herself. It is the city of Dante, of Da 
Vinci — whose Monna Lisa was a Flor- 
entine woman— of Botticelli, of Lippo 
Lippi, of Giotto, of Galileo, of the Me- 
dici, of Machiavelli, the city, too, most 
closely associated with St. Francis of 
Assisi and Savonarola. 

All this human interest is shrined 
in buildings of the noblest beauty, and 
all is framed in a lovely aspect of Na- 
ture — glowing vineyards, purple hills, 
and far-off snowy mountains. Florence 
— the Florentia of the Romans — was 
doomed to an agonizing life during the 
centuries of barbarian rule. Gradually 
she arose from the darkness of those 
times as a little free city, overlord of 
most of the province of Tuscany, a dear 
prize for whatever great monarch was 
at the time playing with the destinies 
of Italy, and racked, therefore, by the 
hand of war again and yet again. From 
many trials she came out triumphant, 
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the robust patriotism of her citizens 
saving her from destruction. "Flor- 
entine patriotism " came in those strug- 
gles to have a special meaning for the 
world— signifying an exclusive, selfish, 
and relentless civic pride, which could 
see nothing but the city, which would 
have made — had it had the power — 
Florence another Rome, trampling all 
the world under foot. 

To describe, even to mention, all 
the great buildings and pictures of 
Florence is not possible here. The 
Church of St. Lorenzo has a priceless 
collection of medieval books given to 
Florence originally by Pope Leo X., 
one of the great Medici. There is much 
of Michelangelo's work, both in the 
sculpture and the architecture of St. 
Lorenzo. The Riccardi Palace was 
originally built for the Medici, and its 
chief treasure is the little chapel by 
Benozzo Gozzoli. Near the Riccardi 
Palace is the church and convent as- 
sociated with Savonarola's ministry. 
Yet a few steps, and there can be seen 
Fra Angelico's old convent of St. Marco, 
now a museum. It contains all the 
best work of that Master. The Car- 
melite Church in the Piazza del Car- 
mine is notable for Fra Lippo Lippi's 
work. 

But in admiration of building, of 
statue, and of picture, the natural 
beauty of Florence should not be lost 
sight of. Time should be found for ex- 
ploring the lovely valley of the Arno 
and for climbing the hill of Arcetri, 
from which there is a splendid view 
of the city of Florence. Some of the 
villas on the hillside will recall the 
stories of Boccaccio. Then the road 
to Fiesole should be explored. Along 
this road some of the actual villas of 



the Decameron maybe traced, notably 
the Villa Palmieri. The Villa Medici 
and the Villa Michelozzo, where Lor- 
enzo the Magnificent loved to live, are 
two other most interesting buildings. 

Fiesole was the mother city of Flor- 
ence. It was one of the richest and 
most powerful centres of the ancient 
kingdom of Etruria. It did not fall 
under the dominion of the Romans 
until the latter days of the Republic. 
They raised great buildings, temples, 
and palaces, erected a citadel on the 
hill where now stands the Franciscan 
convent, and constructed a fine amphi- 
theatre with baths. But down below 
on the banks of the Arno the Romans 
planned the new city of Florence, and 
many of the Fiesolans migrated to it. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire 
Fiesole fell into the hands of the North- 
ern barbarians who poured into Italy. 
The position of Fiesole made it the 
guardian of the high road running 
from the north through the valley of 
the Po, and across the great barrier 
of the Apennines into the heart of the 
peninsula. In the year 540 Fiesole was 
completely destroyed by the barbar- 
ians. One somewhat legendary story 
of Fiesole tells that there on one occa- 
sion the Goths, under KingRadagasius, 
fought against the Florentines, who, with 
the aid of the Roman general Stilicho, 
were victorious. While the battle was 
in progress, legends state, St. Zenobius, 
Archbishop of Florence, spent the hours 
in supplication for his people, and so 
efficacious were his prayers that the 
Patroness of the city, St. Reparata, ap- 
peared in a vision to the soldiers on the 
field. In her hand she held the banner 
of Florence, a red fleur-de-lis on a white 
ground, and encouraged the soldiers to 
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continue their efforts, until the Romans 
arrived and the victory was won. 

Benvenuto Cellini in his autobiog- 
raphy gives this account of the found- 
ing of Florence: 

w Tn the chronicles drawn up by our 
Florentines of ancient days, men worthy 
of faith, according to the report of Gi- 
ovanni Villani , it stands written that the 
city of Florence must have been built after 
the pattern of the fair city of Rome. And 
some traces of the Colosseum and of the 
Baths are still to be seen at SantaCroce. 
The Capitol was where the Old Mar- 
ket is today. TheRotonda, builtforthe 
temple of Mars, still stands ; now it be- 
longs to our St. John. That so it was 
can be very plainly seen, and none can 
deny it; but these buildings are much 
smaller than those of Rome. They say 
it was Julius Caesar had them built, in 
conjunction with certain noble Romans, 
who, whenFiesole had been laid siege 
to and taken, built a city in this place, 
each of them undertaking to erect one 
of these famous monuments. Among 
Julius Caesar's chief captains was a val- 
orous man, by name Fiorino of Cellino, 
a hamlet about two miles from Monte 
Fiascone. Nowthis Fiorino havingtaken 
up his abode under Fiesole, where Flor- 
ence now is, in order that he might be 
near the river Arno for the convenience 
of the army, all the soldiers and other 
persons who had intercourse with the 
said captain, were wont to say v Let us 
go to Fiorenze' —first, because this cap- 
tain's name was Fiorino, and likewise 
because, from the nature of the soil, 
flowers grew abundantly on the spot 
where he had taken up his quarters. 
So at the foundation of the place, this 
name seeming to Julius Caesar a very 
fair one, and offered naturally, and since 



flowers are of good augury, he gave the 
nameof Florence to thecity. Moreover, 
he wished to give pleasure to his val- 
orous captain, all the more that he had 
raised him from a very lowly place, and 
that he had been the makingof such an 
able man. Learned contrivers and in- 
vestigators of the origin of words would 
have the name to mean, on the flowing 
Arno; but this it seems impossible to 
accept, for Rome is on the flowing Tiber, 
Ferrara on the flowing Po, Lyons on the 
flowing Saone, Paris on the flowing 
Seine, yet are their names different and 
come at by another road." 

Fiorino, that fine egotist, Benvenuto 
Cellini , would have us believe, was his 
ancestor. Part of the story is probably 
the invention of Cellini's pride. But 
it is likely to be accurate in its main 
facts. 

Picture in the mind's eye the original 
site of Venice, a collection of low, marshy 
islets at the mouth of a tidal lagoon, and 
it will appear the most unpromising of 
all possible places for the building of a 
great city. Yet with all the discourage- 
ment of their apparently hopeless sit- 
uation, the Veneti not only achieved a 
great city but a great state, which was 
in its flourishing days one of the chief 
Powers of Europe, courted for its friend- 
shipbythe Roman Empire, by theGrand 
Turk, and by the Western kings and 
emperors. The very greatness of the 
obstacles in their w r ay seems to have in- 
spired the Veneti to the most heroic ef- 
forts. Out of the very jaws of the sea 
they snatched a power which at one time 
was almost fantastic in its might, and 
a thing of beauty which still survives 
as a joy to the world. Nature designed 
the place which is Venice for the sad 
and lonely haunt of a few sea-birds. 
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Man has made it one of the proudest 
monuments of his handiwork. 

Of fine virility must have been those 
old founders of Venice. A little band 
of refugees they were from Padua, 
which had fallen to the Northern bar- 
barians. The mainland offered them no 
refuge against the savage flood. They 
begged pity of the sea and put up their 
little wattle-and-mud huts on the low 
banks of Torcello and Rivoalto, poor 
waste lands which the earth seemed to 
cast off and which the sea disdained to 
claim. 

Time showed that this choice of site, 
dictated by cruel necessity, had been 
unconsciously guided also by good for- 
tune. Those mud-flats later, when the 
Venetians began to grow to greatness, 
were found to be uniquely well adapt- 
ed to national defence. They could not 
be attacked by land because of the in- 
tervening waters, nor by sea because 
of the shoals. The soil, too, of the little 
islands, enriched as it had been by the 
sea-birds, proved very fertile when it 
was reclaimed from the salt tides. 

As the safety of this sea retreat was 
established it began to attract from the 
mainland many of the most adventur- 
ous and enterprising of the Italians who 
preferred not to bow to the yoke of the 
invading barbarians. Good nation-mak- 
ing material thus flocked to Venice. 
These refugees found a poor retreat, 
pitiful huts on marshy islands, where 
they had to live as the sea-birds did. 
But there was liberty and safety from 
the barbarians. 

Within a little while Venice — it had 
not taken that name at this period — be- 
gan to aspire to something more than 
a mere existence. The mud-banks were 
found to be cultivable with some pro- 



tection against the sea, and they yielded 
good crops. The islanders built ships 
and began to trade with the mainland 
of Italy and with the countries on the 
shores of the Adriatic. Solid houses re- 
placed the wattle-and-daub huts, and 
it is because those houses reflected step 
by step the progress of Venice and the 
various phases of the Renaissance of 
European civilisation that Venice in 
after times was so interesting a city to 
the historical student. The stones of 
Venice told with great clearness the 
story of the decline of the Roman-By- 
zantine civilisation, of the intrusion of 
Arabic influences into Europe w T ith the 
conquests of Saracens and Turks, of 
the sudden up-rise of the new Italian 
culture, and of the sympathetic art move- 
ments in contemporary civilisations. 

So soon as Venice began to lift her 
head above the waters she became an 
object of attack for all the Powers con- 
tending then for themastery of the world. 
The Roman Emperors at Byzantium, 
the Goths, the Franks, the Lombards, 
the Saracens— all had to be encountered 
and held off by force or by fraud. Venice 
felt herself not strong enough for open 
warfare with any of the great Powers, 
but she was coolly resolute to keep the 
freedom of the little islets which she 
had so hardly earned. With a subtlety 
that anticipated by some generations 
the statecraft of Florence, the little set- 
tlement on the marshes played one en- 
emy off against another. She was pre- 
pared with fair words for every one, 
but would willingly yield subjection to 
no one. When Theodoric was Roman 
Emperor the Venetians seem to have 
been persuaded to pay some form of 
tribute. But on hisdeath they reassert- 
ed their independence, and in the strug- 
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gle that followed between the Eastern 
and the Western Empires they sided 
with the Lombards. When Venice had 
to face the issue finally of throwing in 
her lot as a vassal state with either the 
East or the West, she took the bold step 
of declaring her independence of both. 
She withstood successfully an attack 
by the Franks under King Pippin, and 
thereafter was inclined to favour for a 
time the Byzantine Emperors. 

In the ninth century Venice began to 
take something of her present form, 
and a steady stream of wealth started 
to flow into the coffers of a city which 
was about to assume the role of ancient 
Carthage as trader-in-chief and head 
naval power of the Mediterranean. 

During the thirteenth century a law 
was passed compelling every Venetian 
merchant returning from a voyage to 
bring back some gift for the building 
of St. Mark's — marble, or jewel, or 
enamel. Thus Venice'schurch became 
a vast mosaic with votive offerings 
gleaned from every part of the world, 
usually by robbery. The Republic willed 
it and the merchants had to obey. For 
their church other churches in almost 
every corner of the known world were 
despoiled. 

Thus St. Mark's to-day stands among 
the world's buildings unequalled for 
richness of material and decoration. It 
is a museum of sculpture of all kinds 
from the work of the fourth century to 
the latest Renaissance. The walls, in- 
side and outside, are completely faced 
either with glass mosaicson gold grounds, 
or precious marbles and porphyries. 
Plain white marble is only used for 
sculpture, and then it is often thickly 
inlaid with gold. This use of inlay is 



almost peculiar to St. Mark's, as is also 
the method there adopted of encircling 
sculptural reliefs with backgrounds in 
brilliant gold and coloured glass mo- 
saics, producing an effect of extraor- 
dinary richness. No European cath- 
edral compares with that of Venice. 
The first impression it gives is of a cav- 
ern of gold encrusted with precious 
stones, a fairy palace of an Arabian 
Nights' tale. 

But in truth, St. Mark's in all its per- 
fect beauty, its gem-like radiance, is 
little like a Christian fane. There is 
more suggestion of faith and worship 
in the gloomy vault-like interior of a 
Gothic church such as St. Gudule, 
Brussels, offering a feast of colour only 
in its jewel windows, through which 
one sees, as it were, a glimpse of the 
Paradise of the next world from the 
darkness and the strife of this. St. Mark's 
is a monument of pride, not of Chris- 
tian humility. 

The Venetians who built St. Mark's 
had little faith except in themselves, 
little aspiration except to exalt the ma- 
terial wealth and power of their city, 
little scruple to fight either for or against 
Christian Powers as the advantage of 
the moment suggested. St. Mark's has 
no piety, but it is a pure expression of 
Art. Perhaps it is so beautiful because 
its builders and its decorators had no 
purpose other than the pursuit of the 
beautiful. Aconsciousdidacticpurpose 
stands in the way of the full expression 
of Art. Withal, St. Mark's has not the 
spiritual suggestiveness of a church like 
St. Ouen, or of those simple yet splendid 
spires of English village churches point- 
ing their eloquent fingers to Heaven. 



